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WINIFRED NOWEL. 

A. Story of the Puritans. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 

WINTER night, some years af- 
ter the landing of the Pilgrims 
came stormily down over the 
•, settlement of the Massachusetts 
Bay, called Boston. 

The wind blew stiffly, driving 
the sleet and snow through the 
leafless trees, along the deserted streets, 
against the two small vessels, " Gift" and 
" Griifin" lying in the harbor — under the 
doors, down the chimneys, and across the 
very hearthstones, which the stern old 
people now gathered about them, had laid 
with prayer. 

The sound of psalm-singing might now 
and then have been heard above the 
storm, and in its lulls the voices of those 
who read, or catechised the children. 

Before one of these hearths sat Wini- 
fred Nowel ; her eyes wandering from the 
bsok open before her to the opposite side 
of the fireplace, where sat Benjamin 
C'raddock, fumbling his hands, one with 
the other, blushing, poking in the ashes, 
and otherwise betraying a tender interest 
in Winifred, who had, indeed, a face that 
might have drawn toward her much 
brighter eyes than those of Benjamin., He 
was a goodish youth, who by his secta- 
rian inclinations and some neighborly ser- 
vice rendered to Mr. Nowel, had succeeded 
in commending himself to him, even more 
than to the daughter, who, to say truth, 
rather permitted than reciprocated his 
admiration. If her heart had been any 
authority to her, which it never had been 
permitted to be, Benjamin would not have 
been the object upon which her affections 
would have fallen. 

The rude walls against which shone 
the hearth-light and candle-light, were 
ornamented with two pictures in curiously- 
carved frames, one of which pictures found 
its counterpart in the old man who sat in 
a high-backed chair of oak wood, reading 
from a big book that lay open before 
him, on a small square table. He was 
seventy years old, but his thick, shor.t- 
cropt hair and unbent frame gave him the 
appearance of greater vigor than he really 
possessed. His teeth were gone, yet his 
mouth was still indicative of firmness, 
and his eyes, though sunken, were bright, 
with a penetrative intelligence. His 



cheeks were hollow and colorless, and 
the blue tinge about his eyes and in his 
lips was never to give place to a brighter 
color till he should wake in the youth of 
immortality. Now and then, though he 
spoke not, he turned his eyes from the 
page to the young people, as if he kept 
watch of them, and would not fail, if need 
were, to tighten the short string of their 
liberty; and upon these occasions, Wini- 
fred's saucy glances came back to her 
book, and Benjamin made as if he was 
shivering with cold, instead of giggling. 
Between the young folks sat an old wo- 
man, knitting up pleasant memories with 
her yarn, as was indicated by the placid 
expression of her countenance. 

At length the old man closed the 
volume before him, clasped it together, 
and lifting his eyes to the picture that 
hung beside his own, folded his thin 
hands, and seemed lest in revery or in 
prayer. 

There came a shadow over the face of 
the young girl when she saw that her 
father's thoughts were gone down into the 
grave, and taking from the jamb the wing 
of a crow, she brushed up the ashes with 
it, in order to divert his attention ; but see- 
ing that he paid no heed to her, she pro- 
ceeded with much housewifely stir and 
noise to set the room in order, pausing 
between her father's face and the picture, 
as she hung beside it, by its leathern 
string, his stout walking-stiek, headed with 
silver, and cased knee-deep in brass. 

This done, she went on to dust a cracked 
parchment, containing, apparently, the 
family record, and hanging in its black 
frame opposite the pictures, and beside 
an elaborately wrought sampler, but the 
old man roused not from his prayer, or 
revery, whichever it was, and approach- 
ing the fire, she timidly addressed Ben- 
jamin, with an inquiry as to the news, 
upon which, glancing toward Mr. Nowel 
for permission to speak, he told, in a 
scared and tremulous fashion, how the 
Sachem, Chickatbottom, had come with 
his squaws and presented the governor 
with a hogshead of Indian corn, and how, 
after they had all dined and had each a 
cup of sack and beer, and the men to- 
bacco, he sent them away, except one 
Sannop and one squaw, who remained all 
night, though tho governor would have 
kept them all, in consequence of tho rain 
and thunder; and how, when Chickat- 
bottom returned home, he gave him some 
cheese, peas, a mug, and other things. 



She blushed as he concluded, and poked 
at the fire vehemently. 

" And what tidings from Lemuel Cole- 
burn, whom the court sentenced to banish- 
ment from the colony, in that he spoke dis- 
respectfully of Mr. Williams, the preacher, 
and the exhortations at his meetings, as 
you will remember ?" asked Mr. Nowel, 
lowering his eyes from the picture to the 
face of Benjamin. 

" He has been bidden not to return to 
the plantation of the Massachusetts Bay 
under penalty of having his ears slitted, 
and of paying a fine of more money than 
such a graceless fellow will be likely to 
come by,'' replied the youth, with a 
braver air than common, for it was no 
small honor to have a question directly 
addressed to him by Mr. Nowel, who was 
frugal of words, and seldom asked any- 
thing. 

"I saw him once at meeting— ; poor 
young man !" said Winifred, timidly, "aud 
he was well-behaved, and fair to look 
upon, more than any of the elders." 

She might have said she had seen him 
more than once, but did not. 

"It ill becomes young women to ex- 
press their minds so boldly," replied her 
father, sternly; '-'and of such an impious 
fellow, too," chimed in the old woman. 

Winifred looked abashed, and the old 
man, perhaps for her special benefit, pro- 
ceeded to say that the banished youth was 
a pestilent fellow, to say the best of him, 
and that he had caused disturbances in 
divers places, and that if justice had been 
executed, he would have gone forth with 
slitted tongue, and ears, too, to his ever- 
lasting disgrace, and that the court did 
too much incline to mercy in his case. 

Winifred said that doubtless he was in 
the wrong, but that it did seem to her 
that the slitted tongue and ears would 
have disgraced those who did the slitting, 
rather than the unfortunate offender, and 
that she did know of her own observation 
that he brought a trout which himself 
caught, to Patience Goff's child, when it 
lay ill of the fever, and that Mistress Pa- 
tience was against the carrying out of the 
sentence." 

She might have said, if she had told all 
the truth, that she had met him at Mis- 
tress Goff's house, as well as at meeting. 
Benjamin, who was not a little nettled, 
now found courage to say, that young 
Coleburn had refused to make a declara- 
tion of repentance before the congrega- 
tion, and that he had heard some people 
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say that, in itself, was an offence worthy 
of stripes. 

" But if he experienced no repentance, 
it would have been a grievous sin to make 
such proclamation before the congrega- 
tion," said Winifred, her face flushing 
with enthusiasm. 

" My poor daughter doth much lack the' 
wholesome discipline which her mother 
did wisely administer. See thou to it 
Dorcas." And the father bent his eyes 
upon the old woman, who assented by a 
look that seemed to say it would give her 
pleasure to enforce a right rigorous disci- 
pline. 

" She must, I fear, be stayed forcibly at 
home,'' continued Mr. Nowel, " especially 
if there come into the colony such heretics 
as we have reason to fear will come." 

" She must be stayed at home," repeated 
the old woman. 

" Oh, Aunt Dorcas!" pleaded Winifred, 
looking at her with suffused eyes. 

There was an uneasy silence, broken at 
length by Mr. Nowel, who went on to 
tell, by way of warning, doubtless, how a 
servant of Mr. Craddock had been con- 
victed of most foul and scandalous invec- 
tives against the Church, and ordered to 
be whipped, lose his ears, and also to be 
banished the colony, which sentence had 
been executed. 

Benjamin laughed in a chuckling, tri- 
umphant manner, as if he delighted in the 
confusion to which he felt Winifred had 
been put, by the rigorous, but righteous 
judgment of her father ; and as he thus 
laughed, he drew his chair a little nearer 
hers, so sure was he of having taken an 
advance step in her regard. 

She drew away, with a look of indig- 
nant displeasure, sufficiently indicative of 
the thoughts she dare not speak. 

Aunt Dorcas shook her head, by way 
of admonition, but before a word had been 
spoken, the door opened, and an Indian 
of the Narraganset tribe came in, start- 
ling the thoughts of the little company 
quite away from the subject they had been 
discussing. He asked for some English 
clothes ; and, on being informed by Mr. 
Nowel that he did not deal in tailor's 
ware, he warmed himself by the fire, and 
presented some small skins to Winifred, 
which she accepted, and courteously gave 
him in turn a fair pewter pot. He de- 
clined her invitation to remain all night, 
and presently went away, looking grimly 
upon Mr. Nowel, and scornfully upon the 
stripling, Benjamin, who shrank away and 



strove to conceal himself by drawing be- 
fore his face a petticoat which hung 
against the wall. 

When the Indiamhad gone, Mr. Nowel 
arose deliberately, and taking his silver- 
headed stick from its nail, put his hat on 
his head, and commending the household 
to the care of the Lord, was about to go 
forth, when Winifred arrested him with 
entreaties as to his designs. 

" I am going in pursuit of that filthy 
vagabond whom you treated to a pewter 
pot," he replied, " and who, I doubt not, 
doth design to return with others of his 
crew, and take your scalp for your pains." 
Winifred felt how useless it was to op- 
pose her will to that of her father, and 
only begging that Benjamin would ac- 
company him, sunk down silent and ter- 
rified, to her seat in the corner. 

To this suggestion he seemed deaf, at 
first ; and when the old man was gone 
forth alone, he pretended to Winifred that 
it was all for her sake he had remained — 
that he was sure the Indian was a spy, and 
deserved to be hanged, but that he could 
not desert her in the hour of peril, even 
for the satisfaction of making an end of 
him. 

She could not but smile at this flattery, 
though she was not altogether convinced 
of the disinterestedness of the young man's 
behavior. 

She could not reconcile his weakness 
and cowardice with the stern integrity, 
•sharp intelligence, and unflinching bra- 
very of her father ; nevertheless, she had 
the sanction of his judgment, and upon 
that she relied much more than upon any 
instinctive feeling, or standard of intel- 
lectual and moral manhood, which she 
might herself set up. Moreover, her na- 
ture required something (as what woman's 
does not) upon which to expend its ten- 
derness, and as she was continually re- 
pelled, both from Aunt Dorcas and her 
father, it was natural enough that she 
should in some sort reciprocate Benja- 
min's affection, and shut her eyes, as 
much as might be, to the defects of his 
character. 

And, no matter what weakness or im- 
becility the young fellow might have 
shown, the regard bestowed upon hira by 
Mr. Nowel would have suffered no dim- 
inution ; he never questioned a conclusion 
once formed, and his face once set against 
a man, remained set against him as flint. 
He did not allow the suggestion of the 
liability to err, on his part, to present it- 
2 



self; if there were a difference of opinion 
between himself and another, that other 
was assuredly wrong, and, moreover,what- 
ever was more or less than his convictions, 
was referable to Satan, and not only de- 
served, but demanded his severest denun- 
ciations. 

For the sake of his creed, and of those 
whose creed was his creed, he was ready 
at all times to hold up his old hands in 
the fire, and just as ready to thrust down 
to eternal darkness every man whose be- 
lief was not straightened to the forms of 
his acceptance. 

So thoroughly honest and devoutly 
earnest was he, that those who knew him 
could not but respect even his prejudices, 
while lax morality and irreverence shrank 
humbled and rebuked from his presence. 
Manifestly, he was, in his own estimation, 
rendering service to the Lord, no less in 
his wrathful condemnation of the wicked 
than in his supplications for the righteous. 

When they were alone, Benjamin talked 
very proudly of the brave defence he 
would make of Winifred, if once the sly 
redskin dared to show his face again ; his 
imagination quite ran riot, indeed, in view 
of the exploits he would perform for her 
sake, if need were — in truth, he rather 
courted danger, that he might prove him- 
self worthy to be her sweetheart, which 
he then first openly professed himself to 
be. Having once made the declaration, 
he grew bolder, and as he enlarged upon 
the torments to which, if so he might 
please her, he would subject himself, he 
became almost pathetic. He would even, 
he said, cast himself upon the ground, 
and suffer Ezekiel Wakefield's great team 
to run over him — verily, he would rejoice 
as the oxen set their heels upon his heck, 
if thereby her pleasure might be increased. 
He expatiated on the sacrifices ho had al- 
ready made for her in secret — only that 
morning he had, with almost superhuman 
self-denial, broken up and fed, to the tur- 
key hen at home, a piece of pumpkin pie, 
pleasing himself with the fancy that it 
was she to whom he ministered. 

" You are imaginative," replied Wini- 
fred, sarcastically ; but he did not suspect 
the sarcasm, honest, lumpish soul that he 
was, and replied, in good faith, that of a 
truth he was gifted in the imaginative 
way. 

Meanwhile, he approached her stealth- 
ily, adding to his words the entreaty of 
imploring looks; and though sho was 
mortified by his silly demonstrations, she 
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was not altogether indifferent to the ten- 
derness of their meaning, and though she 
did not directly and openly encourage, she 
did not by any means refuse the inference 
of her sympathy. And, perhaps as a bal- 
ance against such inference, 6he told bim 
he should be ashamed, to thus talk non- 
sense when their very lives were in peril, 
and as she spoke, she strove to subdue the 
beaming expression of her face to the so- 
lemnity befitting the occasion. It was 
difficult, however, to subdue the light of 
her singularly fine eyes, or altogether to 
refuse her spontaneous smile its expres- 
sion, for, aside from any deeper feeling, 
she was not altogether insensible to the 
little vanity of a conquest. 

Accepting the rebuke, which most 
young fellows would have considered only 
a stimulus to bolder wooing, Benjamin 
hung his head, and but now and then ven- 
tured to lift a sheep's eye to the face co- 
quettishly turned aside. 

Doubtless, however, she divined his 
thoughts, despite the awkwardness and 
silence, with which he invested himself, 
and was pleased in her heart, though she 
looked so demure and preoccupied. 

Suddenly there was a noise at the door, 
followed directly by a musket-shot, and a 
sound like the falling of some heavy body. 
Past and future — Benjamin, love, and life 
— all were forgotten, and Winifred rushed 
to the door, crying. " Oh my father ! my 
dear father !" 

Benjamin tried to restrain her, but find- 
ing it impossible either to do so, or to si- 
lence her cries, he was fain to loosen his 
hold and conceal himself beneath the bed, 
where his trembling fairly shook the loose 
planks of the floor. Meanwhile, Winifred 
threw open the door, repeating her almost 
frantic cries. 

" The Lord has preserved me, blessed 
be the name of the Lord," cried Mr. Now- 
el, catching his daughter in his arms, and 
dragging her back into the house. But 
the poor frightened child could not be 
comforted, though she saw that her father 
was come home alive and well, but con- 
tinued to make wild exclamations, and to 
weep. 

" Hush up ! you foolish child ! what 
are you crying about now ?" said Aunt 
Dorcas, by way of condolence and sym- 
pathy ; but Winifred was much younger 
than she, and sobbed all the more for 
such ungentle rcproval. 

"Perhaps," continued Aunt Dorcas, bit- 
terly, " you fear that the young reprobate 



whom you so glibly defended to-night, has 
met his deserts." 

Winifred became suddenly still, and 
white as ashes. 

" Where is Benjamin ?" asked Mr. 
Nowel. " I fear he has hazarded his life 
for my sake — generous, noble boy." And 
before Winifred could explain how the 
" noble boy" had, in his fright, crept under 
the bed, he went on to thank the Lord 
that his eyes had been permitted to see 
the wise choice his daughter had made 
for time and eternity. 

Winifred felt her heart misgive her 
strangely, but she stood too much in awe 
of her father to question his conclusions, 
even where she was so nearly concerned, 
and remained silent and trembling. Per- 
haps, indeed, she herself would have found 
it hard to define the conflicting emotions 
that struggled just then in her bosom. 

Benjamin looked a little crestfallen on 
coming forth from concealment, but Mr. 
Nowel, whose opinions were inaccessible 
to change or modification, at once dis- 
pelled his fears by cordially taking his 
hand, and remarking, with a gravity that 
was almost ludicrous, in contrast with the 
occasion, that the wise man was always 
careful to mingle discretion with his 
valor. 

Winifred refused at first to relax the 
frown that knit her eyebrows, but Ben- 
jamin deprecated her displeasure with 
such imploring looks, and meanwhile 
made himself so active in barricading the 
windows — assisting to place Mr. Nowel's 
great desk against one of them, that she 
half forgave him. 

The door was well secured, and a fire 
kept up, for it was not thought safe to go 
to bed, and the timid wooer, who could not 
have been induced to look out of the 
house, much less to go out, remained till 
morning. 

Startled out of customary reserve by 
the late events of peril and preservation, 
Mr. Nowel. remained by the hea.rth-side 
all night, and both he and Aunt Dorcas 
softened their austerity, and patronized 
the young people in a most gracious and 
condescending fashion. It was well known 
to them all that one Josiah. Plaston and 
two of his servants had lately been cen- 
sured for stealing corn from the Sachem 
Chickatbottom, and that the master had 
been ordered to restore twofold, and to be 
degraded from his title of gentleman, 
while the servants had been ordered to be 
whipped; nevertheless, the affair was dis- 



cussed, in the excitement of the occasion, 
as a piece of fresh intelligence. 

When it was told, though all were con- 
versant with the story, how the governor, 
being at his house in Mistic, had walked 
out after supper, taking a fowling-piece 
in his hand, in the expectation of seeing a 
wolf — for wolves came daily about the 
fields and barn-yards, and killed swine 
and calves — and that he being a mile from 
his home, saw it grow suddenly dark, and 
undertook to retrace his steps, but lost the 
path, and coming to the little house of 
John Sagamore, which stood empty, he 
went in, and stayed there all night. Luck- 
ily he had flint and steel, with a piece of 
tinder in his pocket, and having struck a 
fire, lay down on some old mats which he 
found there, and spent the night, some- 
times singing psalms, and sometimes pray- 
ing for his preservation, for the cold was 
intense, and his protection from it inade- 
quate. 

Through God's mercy it abated, and a 
little before morning the rain began to 
fall. The floor was soon drenched, and 
having no cloak, the poor governor made 
shift to climb up out of the water as best 
he could. About daybreak there came 
to the house an Indian woman, but per- 
ceiving her before she had opened the 
door, he managed to bar her out, yet she 
remained a good while endeavoring to 
get in, and making mouths at the governor, . 
which did greatly molest him, inasmuch 
as he had no means of punishing her as 
she deserved. 

There was even a grim sort of merri- 
ment manifested when that part of the 
story was told which represented the 
governor as running home in a most un- 
dignified manner, and meeting his ser- 
vants, who had been going up and down 
the woods all night, hallooing, and one 
of whom, in firing at what he supposed to 
be a wolf, had killed Mistress Begnall's 
calf, and frightened the poor woman half 
out of her wits. 

After this came another familiar story 
relating to one Mr. Barker, Captain Prem- 
bo, and others of Pemaquid. These gentle- 
men being in a shallop, and laden with 
valuable commodities, had met with a sad 
accident, which happened in this wise : 
One of the boatmen in lighting a pipe, set 
fire to a barrel of gunpowder, which tore 
the shallop in pieces, but strange to say, 
killed only the smoker of the pipe, who 
was a wicked fellow, and who, when re- 
quested to forbear lighting his tobacco 
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until they should come ashore, answered 
that though the devil got him the next 
minute, he would smoke one pipe more. 

Mr. Nowel took occasion to comment 
on this special visitation of Providence, 
in a way that was intended to make Wini- 
fred feel that her charitable speaking 
of Lemuel Coleburn was nothing less 
than taking sides with the devil, and that 
in all likelihood punishment would come 
upon her as it did upon the bad sailor. 

After this, Benjamin told, with great 
spirit, that he himself heard Lemuel say, 
at the raising of Peter Goram's barn, that 
he considered himself as good as some 
who sat down to the sacrament, and that 
for his life he would not lie to the Indians, 
as he had known some to do who thought 
heaven had no place in it for the like 
of him. 

,: He is a pestilent fellow, at best," said 
Mr. Nowel, " and it is to be hoped that 
the redskins among whom he has gone, 
will be made instruments in the hands of 
God to deliver him through death's door 
into the kingdom of his master." 

Winifred shuddered, and covering up 
her face seemed to pray, seeing whU^the 
severe father added : " and all who take 
part with him ; yea, though it even be my 
own flesh and blood !" 

Winifred smothered the groan from 
her lips back to her heart, and going to 
the window, pressed her face against the 
panes, through which the gray morning 
was beginning to break. She had re- 
mained so but a moment when she uttered 
a cry so joyous that the group about the 
fire asked in amazement the cause of it. 
At first she declined to answer, but on 
being pressed by her father, she owned 
that she had seen a man walking to and 
fro before the door, like a sentinel, whom 
she believed to be Lemuel Coleburn. 

" Now, Lord, deliver thy handmaid 
from her delusion and brainsickness." 
cried Mr. Nowel, " and let her be clothed 
with righteousness and her heart be turned 
against thy enemies." 

He went on to question her more closely, 
but she would not subdue her joyous ex- 
citement, nor cease, to affirm that she had 
seen a man, evidently guarding the house, 
and that, to the best of her belief, it was 
Lemuel Coleburn. 

In vain Benjamin urged that his sen- 
tence of banishment had been executed, 
and that by no possibility could that be 
true — she would not listen to his argu- 
ments, but turning her face away from 



him, mused pleasantly to herself, cast- 
ing down her eyes from the angry looks 
of her father, who affirmed that in all 
likelihood it was the Narraganset come 
back. 

Benjamin protested that if Winifred 
commanded he would go forth at the 
risk of his own life, which, indeed, was 
worthless except to serve her; but she, 
remembering how he had concealed him- 
self with the petticoat, pointed to it, and 
smiling, said: "You had better put on 
your armor first." 

She had marked all the night her father's 
growing partiality for him, and that, to- 
gether with his denunciation of Lemuel, 
had diminished her own regard. 

As the gray daybreak whitened, the old 
man unbarred the door and went out to 
see whom or what he could discover ; 
and, leaving Benjamin dozing at the fire- 
side, Winifred presently followed. 

A little way from the door — his scalp- 
ing knife in his belt, and otherwise armed 
for bloody work — lay the Indian to whom 
Winifred had presented the pewter pot. 
He was stiff and stark — killed, as it was 
afterward found, by a musket shot, but 
who had perpetrated the deed could not 
be ascertained. 

To kill the old vagabond was an honora- 
ble action, Mr. Nowel said, and it would 
verily be a lamentation unto him to dis- 
cover that it was done by an unworthy 
hand. 

Winifred knew that Lemuel was in his 
thoughts, and that he feared in his heart 
it was he who had killed him. 

When the window was unbarred a 
handkerchief was found stuffed in one of 
the broken panes, evidently to prevent 
any lurking spy from seeing within. 

"I knew it! I knew it!" cried 'Wini- 
fred : " this is Lemuel's handkerchief. I 
saw it over the face of Patience GofFs 
child when it lay sick of the fever, and it 
was Lemuel's. She held it up as she 
spoke — her face glowing with satisfaction- 
and pride ; but her father turned a deaf 
ear to her enthusiasm, and would not see 
cause for believing the handkerchief Lem- 
uel's. 

Benjamin was awake by this time, 
and with much angry gesticulation af- 
firmed that at least half the congregation 
had handkerchiefs of the same pattern ; 
for that the ship "Friendship" brought 
over a great number, the same voyage she 
landed eight heifers, three calves, and 
five sheep. Therefore one could find no 



cause for supposing the handkerchief tc 
be Lemuel's. 

Mr. Nowel was evidently uneasy lest 
it should be proven so, and said that the 
fashion of God's providence was not for 
our understanding, and if a vile instru- 
ment had been chosen for a good work, 
to his name be the glory. Meanwhile too 
much care could not be taken lest by 
unguarded speech they might bring honor 
to the head of a reprobate. Mr. Williams 
who had been so slandered by the ungod- 
ly Lemuel, was more likely to have been 
their preserver than any one else. 

Winifred timidly suggested that he was 
given to wine and sleep of nights, as she 
had heard, and she added in triumph, as 
she smoothed the handkerchief across her 
lap : " Here are the very initials of Lem- 
uel's name, ' L. C " She held up the 
hankerchief before the eyes of her father 
and lover as she spoke, but both protested 
that they could not discover any letters 
at all, and that the marks which her fool- 
ish fancy had so construed were simply 
portions of the regular pattern. 

Against the odds of wilful unbelief it 
was idle to contend, and, with wnlt was 
at first but charity for Lemuel, strengthen- 
ing to a stronger feeling, she concealed 
the handkerchief in her bosom and her 
thoughts in her heart. 

That constant dropping will wear a 
stone, is a true saying, and the general 
current set so hard against Lemuel, that in 
the course of a few months it drifted him, 
not from her memory, but out of that ten- 
der regard which for a brief season she had 
bestowed upon him. 

Meantime Benjamin was assiduous in 
his attentions, performing various little 
servioes for Aunt Dorcas, and in many 
ways making himself useful to Mr. Nowel, 
who was long past that time of life when 
activity is only reoreation, and thus he 
slowly and literally worked his way to 
the moro kindly regard of Winifred. His 
praise, too, was upon all tongues. Mr. 
Williams himself taking occasion to make 
him the subject of a eulogy, and at the 
same time to romark that the beautiful 
morality and piety of his character were 
in striking contrast to the bad and bold 
depravity of Lemuel Colburn. She would 
not look at the handkerchief after this, 
but hid it away and pleased herself with 
the thought that she was propitiating 
Heaven. 

The inmost nerve of conscience was 
laid bare, however, when she heard her 
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father reading, with trembling voice, that 
secret things should come to light, and 
that whatsoever was done in darkness 
should be brought to judgment. How 
her little secret wronged any one, she 
could not understand ; and yet, try as she 
would, she could not rest with the harm- 
less handkerchief hidden from her father's 
eyes. 

One night the news came that Mr. 
Ludlum's house had been burnt to the 
ground by Indians, and it was asserted by 
some, and believed by almost everybody, 
that they had been incited to their evil 
work by the banished Lemuel, who was 
known to have lived in good favor with 
them. • 

A meeting was called, with Mr. "Wil- 
liams at the head, and it was determined 
that if it should be discovered that Lemu- 
el had returned to the settlement, the 
sentence of the previous court should not 
only be carried out, but that he should 
also bo whipped in the market-place, and 
branded in both cheeks. 

Benjamin said he had no doubt, for his 
part, but that he should have the pleasure 
of witnessing the execution of j udgment. 
for that the "boldness of those enlisted 
under the banner of Satan was sure to 
bring them to destruction, and that for 
one, he would see that the irons were 
duly heated. 

" Benjamin !'' was all that Winifred 
could say. But her father laid his hands 
on the young man's head, called him his 
son, and showed him in many ways that 
ho fully commended his words and pur- 
poses. 

Poor Winifred ! no wonder she could 
.not hear the reading of the Bible that 
night, nor the prayer that followed it, so 
troubled and tormented was her soul, both 
for fear that harm should come to Lemuel, 
and lest she was very wicked in the in- 
dulgence of any interest in him. 

When the fire burned low, and it was 
quite still in the house that night, she 
knelt by her father's bedside, and prayed 
very earnestly for all who had evil spoken 
against them falsely, for all exiles, and 
all sufferers for conscience' sake. She 
did not name Lemuel, she tried to believe 
she was praying for all wretched men 
everywhere — not spocially for him — and 
so well did she persuade herself that this 
was true, and that he was no dearer to 
her than others, slandered and reproached 
as he was, that on rising from her knees 
she took the old sweet treasure from its 



hiding-place, put it in the fire, and 
watched it till it lay wavering on the 
coals in one thin sheet of ashes. 

Then she felt better, she said, but the 
tears were running down her cheeks, and 
her lips trembling. 

She wished the morning were come, 
for, childlike, she felt as if the danger to 
Lemuel would lessen with the light. She 
could not sleep, nor think of sleep, and, at 
length, lifting the latch softly, stole out of 
the house. She had not yet stepped off the 
door-stone, when she heard her name pro- 
nounced very lowly and sweetly. It must 
be Benjamin, she thought, lingering to 
protect them from sudden attack, but her 
heart had never thrilled to his calling as 
it did then. Afraid to advance, and una- 
ble to retreat, she remained fixed on the 
spot, striving to penetrate the shadows 
that wavered under the struggling moon- 
light and clouds. Her name was re- 
peated directly, and a little way from her 
she saw indistinctly the form of a man, 
which she recognized as the same one seen 
on the night of the Narraganset's death. 

She advanced a few steps from the 
door, that her words might not be over- 
heard within the house, and speaking 
softly, more softly than she had ever 
spoken to Benjamin, she inquired who 
was there, and what the nature of their 
errand. 

" For your sake and for mine," replied 
the voice that had previously spoken, " I 
must not say who I am, but I am here 
for your protection, as I have been many 
and many a night before, when I have 
been thought otherwhere." 

She knew very well now that it was 
Lemuel to whom she was speaking, and 
forgetful of herself in the thought of his 
danger, she made haste to conceal herself 
beside a rose-bush at hand, so that she 
might not see his face, as she explained to 
him the condemnation with which he was 
threatened. But in spite of her earnest 
appeals, he would scarcely listen, so eager 
was he to make known the peril in which 
herself and her father were. The Indians, 
he said, believed it was Mr. Nowel who 
had killed their chief, and were seeking 
opportunity to burn his house, and murder 
himself and child, and he pressed his face 
half way through the rose-bush that 
divided them, as he besought her, under 
some pretext or other, to flee away with 
her father to a place of safety. 

In vain Winifred tried to make him ap- 
preciate the perils in which he himself 



stood. " Supposing you escape the In 
dians," she said, " kill their leader as you 
did before, foes not less terrible are wait- 
ing at the whipping-post and with the 
branding iron." 

In the lowest whisper, for she was 
afraid of her own voice, she told him 
this, but she could not make him fear for 
himself — only for her and her old, help- 
less father. 

She, on the contrary, not alive to his 
danger, besought him to take advantage 
of the night, and get himself thence as 
far as might be, assuring him that she 
would awake her father, and they would 
watch together. 

No, Lemuel would not hear of it, and 
the end of the controversy was the affirma- 
tion on his part, that let what would 
come, he would remain where he was. 

" Oh," cried Winifred, wrought to a pas- 
sionate and sorrowful pitch of energy, 
" go ! and that quickly, as you value 
your own life, as you value my — " She 
hesitated, and was silent; she had be- 
trayed more than she meant to, and con- 
fused and angry with herself, drew away. 

" Finish that sentence,'' pleaded Lemuel, 
speSing sweet and low, and leaning his 
face almost through the bush — " finish it, 
and I will do anything." 

" As you value my safety, then," she 
answered, in an altered tone ; " are you 
satisfied now 1" 

- " No, Winifred, I am not satisfied ; and 
yet, if that is what you would have said 
at first, I am satisfied. Tell me if it really 
be." 

" Never mind what I would have said — 
I don't know myself — but hasten away 
quickly — time is precious, and every mo- 
ment's delay adds to the peril of your 
situation. Go, and take with you my 
blessing ; and now, farewell." 

" Say first," he replied sadly, " that let 
what will come, you will not believe, the 
evil that is spoken of me, and will not 
join persecutors in my condemnation." 

She hesitated, for she remembered how 
many things had been spoken against 
him, and she knew that she herself did 
not believe him altogether blameless. 

He interpreted her silence agreeably to 
his wishes, and went on to say he knew 
she would not condemn him, for once 
from his concealment in that very bush, 
he heard her most graciously defend and 
praise him ; and, moreover, saw her kiss 
his handkerchief. 

[To be continued in next N0.3 



